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It is worth noting that this is the first English rendering that deserves 
the name of a translation. That of Holcroft (London, 1653) is only a para- 
phrase condensing the narrative by almost half, as is quaintly stated in the 
Preface, "Although I shall not charge Procopius himself with the imputation 
of Tautologies and too prodigal Periphrases, yet I can safely ascertain the 
Reader, he shall find this discourse far more contract and close than the 
Author himself, and so his expectation shall not linger so long e'er it be 
satisfied with the events." 

John W. Beardslee, Jr. 

New Brunswick 
New Jersey 



Gai Suetoni Tranquilli de vita Caesarum. Libri i-ii, Julius and 
Augustus. By John Howell Westcott and Edwin Mooke 
Rankin. Allyn & Bacon, 1918. Pp. liv+373. 

The biographical data for Suetonius are briefly given, and of the Lives 
it is said: "They are interesting because they are packed full of vivid details 
concerning real men" (p. xx). Yet a high rank is not assigned to Suetonius: 
"He never betrays insight into the springs of character, never traces the 
development of fundamental traits, never comprehends the significance of 
the ruler's character and aims as an influence on the world he governs. He 
is not an artist but an antiquarian " (p. xix) . While he may have a "morbid 
relish for scandal" (p. 114, 5), it must be borne in mind that he was protray- 
ing very fleshly men. His method is that of Plutarch also, and not the least 
interesting of the facts given in the Julius and Augustus are some which find 
a parallel in the life of Alexander. Both writers held the mirror up to nature, 
and both reveal some strange scenes. 

The editors have no fears of repetition, as the date of the Battle of Munda 
is given at least eight times, three times on pages 204 and 205. Similar to 
this is the date for the consul Marcellus, found three times on pages 138 and 
139. Such repetitions could be obviated by a biographical-historical section 
in which could be collected the material scattered through the notes. It 
would be equally as useful as the "Diction and Style" (pp. xxvi-1). This 
gives in about one hundred and fifty divisions the main stylistic facts, with 
one or more examples of each. Constant reference is made to these in the 
notes, yet in more than two score the student will find only the example 
before him in the text. At other times the note is fuller than the section to 
which he is referred. As illustrations, see the notes on item (p. 151, 20) and 
sed et (p. 199, 26). Here and there the cross-references are to notes which 
are practically equivalent, as on pages 188, 5 and 202, 15, where, with slight 
verbal changes, one note could be substituted for the other. There is also 
an occasional run-on note, as on page 169, 4, where reference is made to page 
13, line 24, and there to page 10, line 20. 
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The form of some of the notes attracts attention. The words "avoids 
the excessive assonance" (p. 148, 9) suggest what Suetonius did not use, 
though attention is called to his "extraordinary disregard of euphony" 
(p. 135, 8) and the "unlucky juxtaposition" in universos diversae (p. 131, 11). 
We may believe that the last is "accidental," as also, "Suetonius uses the 
perfect usually" (p. 174, 30), and "by prosecuting the consul's subordinates 
the consul's own acts would be impugned" (p. 133, 13). But to balance 
such statements there- is a poetic touch now and then, as "troublous times" 
(p. 149, 4), "joy was unconfined" (p. 223, 19), and "to go unscathed" 
(p. 267, 9). 

A long list of authors, Greek, Latin, as well as modern, have been used to 
intensify or modify the statements of Suetonius, and much that is given does 
not refer to the past. For example, the notes on Pomptinas paludes, Fucinum 
locum, and Isthmum (p. 152, 5 and 7) show how the moderns have carried 
out the designs of the ancients. Every fact — grammatical or historical — 
worthy of notice has, it seems, been judiciously weighed and given its proper 
rating. 

Here and there the form may be changed, but the substance of the illus- 
trative matter must abide. And it is only to show the correctness of the 
dictum of Horace nihil est ab omni parte beatum that we call attention to the 
note on oppidatim (p. 323, 9). "This adverb is quoted for only one other 
passage, and that in Suetonius." This is true for Harper's Dictionary, though 
other examples are given by Neue, II 3 , 577. We also think that the note on 
page 156, 17, might be eliminated without detriment. 

R. B. Steele 

Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tenn. 



